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THE    BAPTISM 

Detail  of  i^th  century  Font,  Castle  Frome.  Herefordshire 
Drawing  by  John  Piper 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH 

THE  Church  of  England  is  both  the  most  venerable  and  the  most 
influential  of  all  the  factors  which  have  gone  to  the  making  of 
English  history  and  English  character.  Broadly  and  deeply  planted 
in  the  land,  mixed  up  with  all  our  manners  and  customs,'  one  of  the 
main  guarantees  of  our  local  government,  and  therefore  one  of  the  prime 
securities  of  our  common  liberties,  the  Church  of  England,  in  Disraeli's 
words,  is  part  of  our  history,  part  of  our  life,  part  of  England  itself.  It 
is  part  of  English  history,  but  it  was  not  the  creation  of  the  English.  In 
deed,  the  essential  thing  about  the  Church  is  that  it  is  a  spiritual  society 
with  a  Divine  Head  and  a  universal  mission.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
book  to  trace  the  growth  and  organization  of  the  English  Church,  to  give 
some  account  of  its  relations  to  the  Free  Churches,  and  of  its  development 
overseas,  and  to  describe  some  of  the  tasks  ahead  ;  in  the  hope  that  the 
reader  may  understand  the  Church's  working  and  genius  more  clearly, 
and  receive  a  little  illumination  on  the  role  it  has  played,  and  plays, 
in  the  shaping  of  the  nation. 


FROM  THE  BEGINNINGS  TO  THE  REFORMATION 

THE  Church  came  to  the  English  from  abroad.  There  had  been  a 
British  Church  for  nearly  200  years  before  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
Jutes,  better  known  all  together  as  the  English,  invaded  Britain 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  But  the  British  priests  were  so  far  from 
being  able  to  teach  Christianity  to  the  men  of  this  wild,  pagan,  and 
uncultured  race,  that  they  were  forced  to  flee  to  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  islands.  A  century  and  a  half  passed  before,  at  Easter,  597,  St. 
Augustine,  the  Apostle  of  the  English,  came  to  Kent  with  his  fellow 
missionaries  from  Rome,  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  There,  the 
following  Whitsunday,  he  baptised  the  Englishman  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  and  on  November  16  he  was  himself  consecrated  in  Gaul  as 
"  Archbishop  of  the  English."  It  was  thus  that  the  foundation  was  laid 
of  a  Church  which  was  to  be  the  Church  of  the  whole  English  race. 
Augustine  was  Archbishop  of  the  English,  not  only  of  Kent.  And,  at  a 
time  when  the  various  kingdoms  were  at  war  with  one  another,  it  meant 
much  that  the  first  lesson  which  the  Church  taught  the  English  people 
should  be  the  lesson  of  unity. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  to  relate  the  conversion  of  England. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  beside  the  Roman  mission  to  Kent,  other 
missionaries  went  to  Wessex,  East  Anglia,  Northumbria  and  the  Mid 
lands,  chief  among  them  being  St.  Aidan  (d.  651),  sent  from  the  Celtic 
Monastery  of  lona  to  teach  King  Oswald  and  his  people  in  Northumbria. 
The  conversion  itself  was  the  significant  fact.  But  it  is  difficult  to  exag 
gerate  the  difference  in  character  and  outlook  which  Christianity  made 
to  the  whole  nation.  Their  invasion  of  Britain  might  easily  have  meant 
the  spread  of  a  hopeless  barbarism.  Christianity  came  with  its  two-fold 
message  of  righteousness  and  love.  The  Church  brought  discipline  in 
place  of  anarchy.  It  taught  men  to  base  their  relationships  between 
one  another,  not  on  the  bond  of  blood  and  kindred,  but  on  law  and 
on  membership  of  a  common  society.  It  implanted  in  the  English 
people  certain  virtues  which  have  now  become  so  much  a  part  of  our 
national  character  as  even  to  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  English.  These 
are  the  virtues  of  manliness,  a  strong  sense  of  duty,. mutual  forbearance. 
Above  all,  the  Church  taught  them  the  virtue  of  truthfulness.  "  Truth," 
says  Dean  Church,  "as  it  is  made  the  ultimate  ground  of  religion  in 
the  New  Testament  ;  truth  as  a  thing  of  reality,  and  not  of  words  ; 
truth  as  a  cause  to  contend  for  in  lifelong  struggle,  and  gladly  to  die 
for.  This  was  the  new,  deep,  fruitful  idea  implanted,  at  the  awakening 
dawn  of  thought  in  the  infant  civilisation  of  the  North." 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  conversion  was  rapid.  Pope  Gregory 
warned  Augustine,  early  in  his  work,  not  to  expect  the  English  to  turn 
their  backs  entirely  on  their,  pagan  customs,  when  they  first  became 
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Christians.  '  Tell  them,"  he  wrote  to  Mellitus,  "  what  I  have,  upon 
mature  deliberation  on  the  affairs  of  the  English,  determined  upon, 
viz.  :  that  the  temples  of  the  idols  in  that  nation  ought  not  to  be 
destroyed  but  let  the  idols  that  are  in  them  be  destroyed  ;  "  and  he 
added,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  impossible  to  efface  everything 
at  once  from  their  obdurate  minds  ;  because  he  who  endeavours  to 
ascend  to  the  highest  place  rises  by  degrees  or  steps,  and  not  by  leaps." 

Christianity  brought  other  results  in  the  social  and  political  field. 
The  Church  taught  the  sacredness  of  the  family  and  marriage.  It  showed 
Englishmen  the  value  of  an  affectionate  and  peaceful  home.  It  taught 
the  kings  in  different  parts  of  England  how  laws  should  be  made  for 
the  government  of  the  people.  And  once  these  laws  were  set  out  in  codes 
a  great  step  forward  had  been  taken  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  The 
Church  also,  through  its  trained  clergy,  taught  the  kings  how  to  assess 
their  territory  in  an  orderly  way,  and  collect  taxes  from  their  subjects 
through  the  system  of  hides.  And,  by  no  means  least,  these  skilled  and 
educated  Churchmen,  wishing  to  promote  effective  government,  took 
every  opportunity  for  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  fewer  and  larger 
kingdoms  over  many  small  ones  ;  and  the  desirability,  therefore,  of 
bringing  as  many  kingdoms  as  possible  under  a  single  rule. 

The  Church,  however,  did  not  only  instruct  others  in  ways  and 
means  of  unity,  but  practised  unity  itself.  Two  Bishops  in  particular  led 
the  way.  St.  Wilfred  came  first  when,  by  persuading  the  Northumbrians 
at  the  Synod  of  Whitby  in  664  to  adopt  the  Roman  date  in  place  of  the 
Celtic,  he  secured  a  uniform  observance  of  the  Feast  of  Easter  through 
out  the  country.  But  it  was  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
Greek  by  race,  who  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  unity  by  bringing 
all  the  dioceses  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  Metropolitan.  "  This," 
says  Bede,  "  was  the  first  Archbishop  whom  all  the  English  Church 
obeyed."  He  summoned  the  first  Synod  of  Bishops,  which  took  place  at 
Hertford  in  673,  and  laid  down  Rules  or  Canons  which  the  Bishops  were 
generally  asked  to  adopt.  This  Synod  was  the  first  attempt  in  England 
at  a  national,  as  distinct  from  a  tribal,  assembly,  and  therefore  has  a 
special  significance  in  the  political,  as  well  as  in  the  religious,  develop 
ment  of  the  nation.  Further,  during  a  long  episcopate,  Theodore,  besides 
increasing  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  afterwards  to  be  recorded  in 
Land  Books,  reorganised  all  Northern  and  Central  England,  and  raised 
the  number  of  dioceses  from  seven  to  fourteen. 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  coming  of  the  first  Christian 
missionaries  was  the  new  science  which  they  taught  the  English  to  apply 
for  the  tilling  of  the  land  and  the  care  of  the  forests.  More  important 
still  was  the  bringing  of  a  humane  education,  literature,  art,  and  music. 
The  Churchmen  who  converted  the  English  brought  the  ancient  culture 
with  them  from  their  monasteries,  partly  Celtic,  partly  Roman.  They 
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taught  the  pagan  English  how  to 
write.  They  introduced  crafts 
men,  sculptors,  architects, 
painters,  and  musicians.  Schools 
were  founded  at  Wearmouth, 
Canterbury,  and  York.  The 
most  famous  English  scholar  was 
the  Venerable  Bede  (d.  735), 
author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  People  of  the  English,  who 
spent  all  his  life  as  a  monk  at 
J arrow.  Alcuin  (d.  804)  was 
another  scholar  with  a  European 
reputation,  passing  from  York  to 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Great. 
A  new  native  literature  and  a 
new  native  art  were  created,  to 
gether  with  a  great  flowering  of 
scholarship  of  many  kinds.  So 
remarkable  was  this  Anglo- 
Saxon  culture  that  Christopher 
Dawson  has  described  it  as  "per 
haps  the  most  important  event 
between  the  age  of  Justinian 
and  that  of  Charlemagne,  for  it 
reacted  with  profound  effect  on 
the  whole  Continental  develop 
ment."  The  greatest  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  them  all  was  St.  Boniface  of  Crediton,  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  who 
founded  the  Mediaeval  German  Church,  and  met  his  death  as  a  martyr 
at  Fulda,  at  heathen  hands,  June  5,  754.  It  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  this 
Englishman  that  "  Germany  first  became  a  living  member  of  the  European 
society." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  period  also  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the 
system  by  which  all  England  is  divided  into  parishes,  each  with  its 
resident  parson.  It  arose  in  this  way.  In  the  earliest  days  after  conver 
sion  the  Bishop  used  to  send  clergy  from  his  own  household  to  preach 
to  the  people,  and  to  give  them  the  Sacraments.  As  the  number  grew, 
permanent  monastic  centres  were  established  in  one  or  two  principal 
places  in  the  diocese.  But  neither  of  these  fully  met  the  need  of  a  local 
clergy.  Yet  the  people  had  been  used  to  a  local  clergy  in  their  old  pre- 
Christian  state.  The  local  chief  (or  lord)  had  a  temple  of  his  own,  to 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  appoint  a  priest  to  conduct  the  rites  of  the 
pagan  religion,  each  priest  receiving  a  double  share  in  the  land  which 
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was  tilled  by  the  village  community. 
\  Vhy  should  not  the  new  religion  build 
on  that?  Pope  Gregory  had  warned 
Augustine  against  destroying  the 
temples  and  the  idols  together.  Why 
should  not  the  chief,  now  that  the 
village  community  had  become  Chris 
tian,  take  advantage  of  the  endow 
ments  and,  while  letting  the  pagan 
priest  go.  put  a  Christian  priest  in  his 
place  to  teach  the  Christian  religion 
to  the  people,  and  have  the  same 
double  share  in  the  land  as  his  pagan 
predecessor  had  enjoyed  ?  This  led  to 
the  nomination  by  the  chief  of  a  suit 
able  Christian  man  belonging  to  the 
village,  whom  the  Bishop  ordained 
at  the  chief 's  request,  the  chief  paying 
the  priest  and,  in  general,  controlling 
him.  The  plan  had  dangers  and  diffi 
culties,  but  it  also  had  merits.  And 
that  was,  in  fact,  the  way  in  which 
the  parishes  grew,  and  local  patronage 
commenced,  and  the  parson's  free 
hold  became  established. 

These  were  the  times  of  the  growth 
of  feudalism,  as  were  the  times  which  succeeded  the  Anglo-Saxon  era,  in 
which  Danes  and  Vikings  ravaged  the  land,  and  religion  waned,  and 
waxed  again.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  superior  culture  and  learning 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  assistance  which  they  supplied  to  kings  and  chiefs, 
gave  them  a  position  of  increasing  wealth  and  importance  in  the  kingdom, 
not  to  mention  the  religious  awe  which  led  even  kings  to  resign  kingdoms  and 
enter  monasteries  or  go  on  pilgrimages.  Treasure  and  power  were  gained  by 
the  Church.  This  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  time.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  the  Church  or  civilisation  could  have 
survived  in  those  rough  days  in  any  other  way. 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  a  new  era  began,  both  for  Church  and 
State.  The  claims  of  the  King  of  England  to,  as  we  should  say,  the 
Royal  Supremacy,  were  stoutly  maintained  by  William  the  Conqueror 
against  the  Pope.  Wrhen  Hildebrand  (Pope  Gregory  VII.)  demanded 
a  profession  of  fealty  or  homage,  William  absolutely  declined  to  give 
it,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  promised  it,  nor  had  his  predecessor 
done  fealty  to  the  Pope's  predecessors.  Further,  William  forbade  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lanfranc  (d.  1089),  to  acknowledge  any  one 
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as  Pope  except  at  his  bidding,  or  to  receive  any  letters  from  the  Pope 
except  with  his  permission.  At  the  same  time,  William,  desiring  to 
forward  the  work  of  the  Hildebrandine  reformation,  issued  a  decree 
separating  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  courts,  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  the  reception  in  England  of  the  canon  law  of  the  Church,  from  which 
there  issued  the  later  conflict  between  Henry  II.  and  Becket. 

In  the  next  reign  Anselm  appealed  to  Rome  against  William  II., 
and  accepted  the  pall  which  the  Pope  sent  on  his  becoming  Archbishop, 
not  from  the  King's  hand,  but  from  the  High  Altar  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  It  was  Anselm  also  who  in  1095  secured  the  solution  of  the 
vexed  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  layman  to  give  investiture  of 
spiritual  benefices  to  clergy.  The  settlement  is  the  basis  of  the  homage 
English  Bishops  continued  to  pay  the  Sovereign,  and  is  as  follows.  No 
bishop  might  receive  the  investiture  of  his  bishopric  from  the  King,  or 
any  lay  person,  by  the  giving  of  a  pastoral  staff  or  ring  (the  symbol  of 
spiritual  authority).  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  would  render  homage 
to  the  King  as  a  territorial  magnate,  and  such  homage  should  not  be 
a  bar  to  his  consecration. 

The  Church  and  the  King  came  to  their  most  sensational  encounter 
in  the  clash  between  Archbishop  Becket  and  Henry  II.  Becket  refused 
to  approve  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  chief  of  which  provided 
that  criminous  clerks,  after  trial  and  conviction  in  the  Church  court, 
must  be  passed  on  to  the  King's  court  for  sentence  and  punishment. 
Becket  was  murdered  by  the  King's  men,  though  without  the  King's 
order,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  in  1 170,  and  was  canonised  as  S.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  in  1173. 

The  King's  power  was  immeasurably  weakened,  and  the  cause  of 
ecclesiastical  freedom  received  a  great  advance.  In  King  John's  reign 
the  Kingdom  of  England  was  actually  surrendered  to  the  Pope,  who 
gave  it  back  to  the  King  as  a  feudal  holding  in  return  for  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tribute.  But  there  was  this  further  conflict  between  King 
John  and  the  Church,  which  made  an  even  deeper  mark  in  English 
history.  Stephen  Langton,  to  whose  nomination  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  the  King  had  been  forced  to  submit,  in  alliance  with  the 
Barons,  compelled  King  John  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta  in  1215.  This 
became  a  definite  rallying  point  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  for  con 
stitutional  opposition  to  the  King. 

All  through  the  thirteenth  century  the  Pope's  power  steadily  grew; 
Papal  legates  became  common,  and  financial  exactions  more  and  more 
severe.  There  were  two  patriotic  Kings  in  particular  who  stood  out 
against  the  encroachments.  Edward  I.  compelled  the  English  clergy 
to  pay  "  voluntary  "  taxes,  forbidden  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  Edward 
III.,  who  reigned  during  the  rule  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  took  steps 
to  prevent  appeals  to  the  Pope,  and  to  stop  English  benefices  from  going 
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to  foreigners.  He  also,  in  1366,  repudiated  the  Pope's  claim  to  tribute, 
and  renounced  the  papal  suzerainty  to  which  King  John  had  submitted. 
To  the  political  opposition,  John  Wiclif  added  the  righteous  indignation 
of  a  religious  reformer,  maintaining  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
Scriptures,  denouncing  corruption,  and  declaring  the  Pope  to  be  anti- 
Christ.  He  was,  indeed,  bitterly  persecuted,  but  died  in  peace  at  Lutter- 
worth  in  1 384,  four  years  after  the  scandal  of  the  Great  Schism  of  the 
Pope  and  the  anti-Pope  had  begun.  Wiclif 's  indignation  was  a  symptom 
of  a  deep  popular  discontent.  There  were  many  others  who  felt  the 
religious  and  moral  corruptions  of  the  time  ;  many  also  who  reacted 
against  superstition  and  a  mechanical  view  of  the  Mass  with  the  conse 
quent  grave  degradation  of  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  and  many  who 
sought  a  new  and  more  direct  way  of  approach  to  God. 

While  the  Pope  and  the  King  were  in  frequent  conflict,  and  while 
good  men  were  shocked  by  the  corruption  about  them,  from  the  eleventh 
century  to  the  fifteenth,  the  same  strong  interest  in  education,  already 
evident  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  received  new  illustrations.  The  Cathedrals 
had  their  schools — Canterbury,  Winchester,  York,  Durham,  and  many 
more.  The  Universities  sprang  from  the  Church  ;  a  spontaneous 
movement,  setting  an  example  for  freedom  of  learning,  and  encouraging 
competition  between  rival  teachers.  Other  schools  and  colleges  were 
constantly  founded,  Eton  itself  being  only  the  greatest  of  a  larger  number 
of  free  Grammar  Schools  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. — the 
first  product  of  the  Renaissance  in  England. 
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A  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  general  dissatisfaction 
all  over  Europe  with  the  state  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Unworthy 
modes  of  religious  worship,  corruption  in  belief  and  practice, 
various  forms  of  superstition,  were  common  everywhere.  And  it  was 
vain  to  look  to  Rome  for  any  help  in  practical  measures  of  reform. 
There  was  a  widespread  ignorance  among  the  clergy — though  there  were 
outstanding  exceptions  both  in  learning  and  character.  There  was  little 
guidance  to  be  expected  from  those  in  high  places  either  in  the  new 
intellectual  movements  or  the  new  religious  stirrings.  There  was  great 
popular  discontent,  only  waiting  for  direction,  and  a  waxing  revolt 
against  the  intricacies  and  worldliness  of  Papal  diplomacy  and  statecraft. 
And  there  were  the  strong  national  kingdoms,  the  monarchs  of  which 
had  little  compunction  in  asserting  their  rights  against  the  exalted  claims 
of  the  Papacy.  Western  Christendom  was  therefore  ripe  for  a  Reforma 
tion,  though  the  immediate  origin  of  the  particular  Reformation  would 
differ  in  different  countries,  according  to  local  conditions. 

The  Kingdom  of  England  shared  to  the  full  in  the  dissatisfaction 
common  throughout  Western  Christendom.  A  Reformation  would  have 
been  bound  to  come  there  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe  :  though  it 
would  have  come  later.  The  immediate  occasion  was  deplorable  ;  but, 
had  that  occasion  never  arisen,  the  Reformation  itself  was  inevitable. 

The  English  Reformation  covered  four  reigns,  each  of  which  con 
tributed  factors  of  importance.  It  began  with  Henry  VIII.  (d.  1547). 
Its  immediate  origin  was  Henry's  desire  to  have  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Catherine  (his  brother's  widow)  annulled  as  contrary  to  the  divine  law, 
in  order  that  he  might  marry  Anne  Boleyn  and  gain  an  heir  to  the 
throne.  Pope  Clement  VII.,  to  whom  he  appealed,  had  only  recently 
divorced  Henry's  sister  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  on  less  adequate 
grounds,  and  other  Popes  had  previously  released  other  kings.  It  ought, 
therefore,  in  fairness  to  Henry,  to  be  remembered  that  the  Pope's  real 
ground  for  refusing  to  free  him  was  political.  The  Queen's  nephew  and 
protector  was  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  and  King  of  Spain,  Charles  V., 
in  whose  power  the  Pope  lay  since  the  sack  of  Rome  by  imperial  troops 
in  1527.  It  was  thus  the  fear  of  Charles  which  proved  the  decisive  factor. 
Space  does  not  permit  the  unfolding  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
Pope,  their  failure,  and  Wolsey's  fall.  Emphasis  can  only  be  laid  on 
certain  chief  elements  in  the  situation  which  developed. 

The  English  Reformation  was,  beyond  doubt,  an  ecclesiastical  revolu 
tion.  But  it  was  not  the  creation  of  a  new  Church.  Henry  indeed  desired 
to  retain  Catholicism,  and  to  drop  the  Pope  if  the  Pope  would  not  do 
as  he  asked.  There  was  no  intention  on  his  part  to  "  separate  his  Church 
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of  England  from  the  unity  of  the  whole  body  of  Christendom,"  and 
when  Archbishop  Warham  died  in  August,  1532,  he  made  a  point  of 
securing  the  consecration  of  his  successor,  Thomas  Granmer,  by  Papal 
Bull,  and  seeing  that  everything  was  regular.  He  was,  however,  deter 
mined  to  have  his  way  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  to  obtain  the  annul 
ment  of  the  marriage  with  Catherine,  if  not  by  the  Pope,  then  by  English 
ecclesiastical  authority  without  the  Pope.  He  went  to  Parliament.  The 
summons  of  Parliament  in  1529  had  a  profound  significance  over  the 
whole  future  history  of  England.  He  secured  the  passing  of  a  series  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  preventing  appeals  to  Rome,  prohibiting  Bulls  from 
Rome,  and  abolishing  payments  to  Rome.  And  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  Act  of  Succession  involved  repudiation  of  obedience  to  the  Pope. 

In  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  the  requirement  was  made  that  the  King 
should  be  "  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed,  the  only  supreme  head  in 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  called  Anglicana  ecclesia."  The  clergy 
were  compelled  to  submit  ;  and  Convocation,  which  was  the  Church's 
legislative  assembly,  was  placed  under  severe  restrictions  and  forbidden 
either  to  meet  or  to  pass  laws  for  the  Church,  called  Canons,  in  the  future 
without  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 

It  is  probable  that  the  full  force  of  what  was  happening  was  not 
realised  at  the  time.  Englishmen  then  were  no  more  fond  of  theory  or 
of  facing  fundamental  issues  before  they  were  obliged  than  they  are 
to-day.  ;'  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion,"  writes  Professor  Powicke, 
"  that  the  ease  with  which  this  revolution  was  effected  was  due  to  the 
prevalent  system  of  compromise  and  not  to  any  widespread  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  change."  The  number  of  those  who  withstood  the 
revolution  to  the  death  was  not  large  ;  the  most  notable  by  far  being 
Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  No  temporal  lord,  More  main 
tained,  could  be  head  of  the  spirituality.  "  You  have  no  authority, 
without  the  consent  of  Christendom,  to  make  a  law  or  Act  of  Parliament 
contrary  to  the  common  body  of  Christendom."  For  the  rest  there  was 
acquiescence  and  this  was  mainly  due  to  a  tendency  to  compromise  which 
was  part  of  the  English  character,  evident  in  Church  questions  as  well 
as  in  State  questions,  long  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and  remains 
part  of  the  same  English  character  to-day. 

It  was  Cranmer,  as  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  who  pronounced  that 
Henry's   marriage  with   Catherine  was  invalid.     But  the   King  acted 
with  Parliament  throughout.    The  exact  share  taken  by  Convocation  in 
preliminary  discussions  is  difficult  to  trace.    In  any  case  Convocation  was 
a  purely  clerical  body  and  an  anti-clerical  revolution  was  astir.   All  the 
principal  measures  in  Henry's  reign  were  enacted  by  Parliament,  so  that  __ 
there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  legal  sanction  behind  all  that  he  did.  * 
The  rejection  of  the  Pope's  authority  by  the  Kingdom  of  England,  made 
resort  to  Parliament  the  only  course  it  was  possible  to  adopt  in  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  day.  And  it  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  Church 
men  that,  if  the  changes  had  to  be  made,  they  could  have  been  made 
in  any  other  way. 

The  greatest  work  done  in  this  reign  on  the  religious  side — and  it  is 
the  very  heart  of  the  Reformation — was  the  giving  of  the  Bible  in  the 
English  language  to  the  whole  nation.  The  first  Englishman  to  translate 
the  Bible  was  John  Wiclif,  who  completed  his  work  in  1382.  But  it 
existed  only  in  manuscript,  and  its  circulation  was  rigorously  suppressed. 
-William  Tyndale  published  his  New  Testament  in  English  in  1525,  and 
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the  Pentateuch  in  1530.  But  he  had  been  compelled  to  fly  the  country 
before  publication,  and  it  was  in  Hamburg  that  his  translation  saw  the 
light.  He  was  executed  as  a  heretic  at  Vilvorde  in  1536,  with  the  prayer 
on  his  lips,  "  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."  Miles  Coverdale 
produced  a  version  of  the  whole  Bible  in  English  in  1535.  In  1538 
Thomas  Cromwell  issued  an  injunction  to  set  up  in  the  Churches  one 
book  of  the  Bible,  the  largest  volume  then  in  English.  Thus  at  last  the 
Scriptures  were  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  land,  so  that  all  might  read  them  in  their  own  tongue,  beginning 
with  the  boy  that  driveth  the  plough.  The  Scriptures  were  not  only  to 
be  read,  but  they  were  also  the  authority  by  which  most  of  the  changes 
in  the  English  Church  were  to  be  justified. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  from  1529  down  to  his  death  in  1547. 
it  was  mainly  due  to  the  strong  personality  of  Henry  VIII.  that  a  general 
appearance  of  unity  was  maintained.  There  were  many  problems  waiting 
to  be  solved.  A  march  had  begun,  of  wrhich  it  was  difficult  to  see  the 
end.  The  Pope  had  gone,  but  Catholicism,  in  the  main,  had  stayed. 
Church  law  was  unsettled  as  a  result  of  the  new  legislation.  No  revised 
code  was  then  or  has  yet  been  established.  Episcopacy,  the  general 
diocesan  scheme,  the  representation  of  the  clergy  in  Convocation,  and 
the  method  of  exercising  discipline,  were  all  left  undisturbed.  The  Latin 
Mass  was  still  said,  and,  though  changes  were  known  to  be  on  the  way, 
the  forms  of  worship  and  the  services  of  the  Church  were  very  much  as 
before.  But  with  Henry's  death  a  rift  began. 

The  next  two  reigns,  Edward  VI.  (1547-1553)  and  Mary  (1553-1558) 
saw  the  temporary  rule  of  two  extreme  positions.  In  Edward  VI. 's  reign 
a  strong  Protestant  current  set  in,  though  there  was  opposition  and 
revolt.  Divines  from  Strasbourg  and  Switzerland  received  a  warm 
welcome  in  England,  and  their  teaching  made  itself  felt.  Hugh  Latimer 
(d.  1555),  formerly  Bishop  of  Worcester,  now  released  from  the  prison 
in  which  he  had  been  put  under  Henry  VIII.,  the  most  popular  and 
influential  of  all  the  Reformers,  preached  his  famous  sermons,  denounced 
unpreaching  and  non-resident  prelates,  gave  vigorous  witness  to  social 
justice,  and  proved  himself  no  less  the  enemy  of  the  decay  of  learning, 
and  the  denial  of  education  to  the  poor,  than  the  prophet  and  leader 
of  the  religious  revival. 

With  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  there  was  a  complete  turn  round 
to  the  Roman  extreme.  Roman  authority  was  reimposed,  the  Roman 
services  were  restored,  and  the  Kingdom  received  the  Papal  absolution. 
And  for  four  years  there  was  such  burning  of  heretics  as  deepened  and 
intensified  the  Protestant  zeal  of  the  ordinary  people,  and,  in  G.  M. 
Trevelyan's  words,  "  bred  a  hatred  of  the  Church  of  Rome  which  proved 
the  one  constant  element  in  English  opinion  during  the  coming  centuries 
of  civil  and  religious  faction." 
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The  Churchman  whose  mind  was  the  directing  force  in  the  English 
Reformation  was  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
twenty-three  years.  A  scholar  of  great  learning,  and  the  friend  of  scholars, 
he  was  gentle,  devout,  simple  and  unworldly  in  his  habits,  and  so  entirely 
free  from  bitterness  and  rancour  that  his  forgiving  disposition  became  a 
proverb.  In  an  age  of  violence,  he  refused  to  persecute  ;  and,  had  his 
counsel  prevailed,  Henry  would  have  spared  More's  life.  He  gave 
the  impression  of  great  caution,  and  slowness  in  making  up  his  mind. 
But  when,  even  with  changes  on  the  way,  it  was  finally  fixed,  nothing 
could  shake  him,  as  he  proved  in  the  end  by  his  martyr's  death  2  ist  March, 
1556.  "  I  have  been  a  man  that  all  my  life  loved  plainness,"  he  said  at 
the  last  scene  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  "  and  never  dissembled  till  now 
against  the  truth,  which  I  am  most  sorry  for." 

His  greatest  gift  to  the  Church  of  England  .was  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  It  was  first  published  in  1549,  two  years  after  King  Henry's 
death,  revised  in  1552,  revised  again  in  1559  after  Cranmer's  death,  and 
reached  its  present  form  in  1662.  "  If  you  would  know  how  the  Church 
of  England  serves  God,"  said  Selden,  "go  to  the.  Common  Prayer  Book, 
consult  not  this  or  that  man."  Cranmer  maintained  that  the  order  of 
the  Church  of  England  set  out  by  authority  of  the  innocent  and  godly 
prince,  Edward  VI.,  in  his  High  Court  of  Parliament,  is  the  same  that 
was  used  in  the  Church  fifteen  hundred  years  past.  The  compilers 
(Cranmer  being  the  chief)  put  nothing  of  controversy  into  the  prayers, 
nothing  that  was  then  a  matter  of  question.  IndeecJ  Jeremy  Taylor's 
tribute  may  well  be  reproduced,  for  it  shows  alike  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer 
Book  and  the  temper  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  hath  advantages  so  many 
and  so  considerable,  as  not  only  to  raise  itself  above  the  devotions 
of  other  Churches,  but  to  endear  the  affections  of  good  people  to  be 
in  love  with  liturgy  in  general. 

"  For  to  the  Churches  of  the  Roman  Communion  we  can  say  that 
ours  is  reformed  ;  to  the  Reformed  Churches  we  can  say  that  ours 
is  orderly  and  decent  ;  for  we  were  freed  from  the  impositions  and 
lasting  errors  of  a  tyrannical  spirit,  and  yet  from  the  extravagancies 
of  a  popular  spirit  too.  Our  reformation  was  done  without  tumult, 
and  yet  we  saw  it  necessary  to  reform.  We  were  zealous  to  cast  away 
the  old  errors,  but  our  zeal  was  balanced  with  the  consideration  and 
the  results  of  authority  ;  not  like  women  or  children  when  they  are 
affrighted  with  fire  in  their  clothes  ;  we  snaked  .off  the  coal  indeed, 
but  not  our  garments,  lest  we  should  expose  our  Churches  to  that 
nakedness,  which  the  excellent  men  of  our  sister-Churches  complained 
to  be  among  themselves." 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558-1603)  that  the  positive 
character  of  the  Church  of  England  first  stood  out  with  full  clearness. 
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Elizabeth  restored  the  system  which  Mary  had  banished.  But  there  was 
no  fierce  retaliation.  She  refused  the  title  "  Supreme  Head "  and 
accepted  that  of  "  Supreme  Governor."  The  Church  of  England  ap 
peared  once  again  as  a  Catholic  Church  that  had  been  reformed.  The 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  succession  of  Bishops  and  to 
maintain  continuity.  The  Ordinal  of  Edward  VI.  was  retained  ;  and 
Matthew  Parker  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Lambeth 
Palace  Chapel  on  December  lyth,  1559,  with  the  most  solicitous  atten 
tion  to  everything  required  by  regular  order. 

A  new  Act  of  Uniformity  ordered  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to 
be  used  in  all  Churches.  It  was,  in  the  main,  the  second  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  (1552),  but  with  the  ornaments  allowed  in  the  first 
Prayer  Book  of  1549.  Further,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  were 
adopted.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  only  particular  Confession  of  Faith 
issued  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  was  that  known  as  the  Ten  Articles.  These 
were  a  conservative  statement  on  doctrinal  matters,  accepting,  for 
example,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  the  Veneration  of  Images, 
the  Masses  for  the  Dead,  but  containing  a  repudiation  of  the  Papal 
Supremacy.  A  much  fuller  series,  the  Forty-two  Articles,  had  been 
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published  in  1553.  These  were  revised  by  Archbishop  Parker,  and  became 
the  present  Thirty-nine  Articles,  agreed  upon  at  the  Convocation  held  in 
London  in  1562,  "  for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions  and  for  the 
establishing  of  consent  touching  true  religion." 

There  was  considerable  resistance  by  many  who  held  fast  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  There  were  risings,  in  some  cases  sternly  and  even 
harshly  suppressed  by  the  Queen's  forces.  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1570  pub 
lished  the  Bull  Regnans  in  Excelsis,  excommunicating  and  deposing 
Elizabeth.  But  this  step  only  made  the  position  far  worse  for  English 
Roman  Catholics,  known  as  recusants,  because  they  refused  to  attend 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  chief  struggle  with  regard  to  the  character  of  Churchmanship 
lay  between  those  Anglicans  who,  while  definitely  opposed  to  Rome  were 
more  sympathetic  to  the  old  Catholic  ways,  and  those  who  had  learnt 
new  lessons  from  the  Protestant  reformers  on  the  Continent.  The  former 
numbered  among  their  leaders  Lancelot  Andrewes,  famous  as  a  Bishop 
and  preacher  as  well  as  for  his  Private  Devotions  ;  Richard  Hooker,  author 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  the  classic  exposition  of  Anglicanism  ;  with  their 
disciples  in  later  reigns  known  as  the  Caroline  Divines,  among  whom 
George  Herbert,  John  Bramhall,  John  Cosin,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were 
chief  in  their  different  fields.  The  latter  may  be  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Puritan.  Some  of  them  (the  Presbyterians)  upheld  the  principle 
of  parity  of  ministers  as  against  episcopacy,  while  others  (the  Indepen 
dents)  taught  that  the  Church  consisted  of  believers  only,  and  emphasised 
the  independence  of  the  separate  congregation.  For  some  time  there 
was  a  sharp  conflict  as  to  whether  the  Anglicans  or  the  Puritans  should 
win  the  dominant  position  in  the  Church.  The  Queen  was  on  the  side 
of  episcopacy  ;  and  in  the  end  the  Puritans  were  defeated. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  though  united  with  Rome,  the  Church  was 
national,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  having  a  venerable  position  in  the  State 
but  also  in  the  sense  that  every  man  was  expected  to  belong  to  it  and 
take  part  in  its  worship.  But  the  forms  of  service  actually  in  use  varied 
in  different  parts  of  England,  and  were  regulated  by  custom  and  not  by 
law.  In  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  after  the  breach  with  Rome,  every  citizen 
was  similarly  expected  to  belong  to  the  Church,  and  attend  the 
services,  and  Henry  made  no  attempt  to  alter  those  services  by  statute. 
The  first  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  under  Edward  VI.  in  1549.  It 
prescribed  the  exclusive  use  of  a  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the 
English  language,  and  made  its  use  obligatory  on  all  ministers,  with 
heavy  penalties  for  disobedience.  The  same  rule  applied  in  Elizabeth's 
reign.  "  There  is  not  any  man  of  the  Church  of  England,"  said  Hooker, 
"  but  the  same  man  is  also  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  ;  nor  any 
man  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  who  is  not  also  of  the  Church  of 
England."  The  third  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1559.  The  Puritans 
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were  opposed  to  the  services  as 
prescribed  in  that  Act.  Most  of 
them  wished  to  reform  the  Church 
on  the  Presbyterian  model.  But 
Independents  and  Baptists  opposed 
as  well.  When  James  I.  became 
King,  the  Presbyterians  hoped  for 
more  room.  A  Conference  was 
summoned  at  Hampton  Court  in 
1604,  but  though  their  leaders 
appeared  on  an  equality  with  the 
Bishops,  they  got  little  comfort. 
"  No  Bishop,  no  King,"  he  ex 
claimed  ;  and  "I  shall  make  them 
conform  themselves  or  I  will  harry 
them  out  of  the  land  '  — a  most 
lamentable  threat  with  most 
lamentable  results.  The  tension  be 
came  more  acute  under  Charles  I. 
Archbishop  Laud,  while  leaving 
speculative  issues  open,  was  deter 
mined  to  have  worship  uniform. 
He  had  a  passion  for  law  and  order, 
as  well  as  for  the  Divine  Right  of 
Kings,  and  did  not  scruple  to  use 
coercion  against  all  who  would  not 
conform.  He  thus  aroused  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Puritans,  saw  episco 
pacy  abolished  by  Parliament,  and  met  his  death  on  the  scaffold.  The 
Civil  War  was  not  only  a  political,  but  a  religious  war ;  a  struggle  both 
between  King  and  Parliament,  and  between  the  Anglicans  and  the  Puritans. 
AVhen  Parliament  and  the  Army  won,  a  national  Church  was  established 
embracing  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  but  excluding 
Anglicans. 

With  the  Restoration  came  another  swing  of  the  pendulum.  A  new 
and  more  stringent  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662)  enforced  a  revised  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  imposed  severe  penalties  on  all  who  refused  to 
conform,  and  resulted  not  only  in  the  immediate  ejection  of  some  twelve 
hundred  ministers  from  their  parishes,  but  also  in  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  religious  cleavage  in  the  nation.  Better  days  were  ahead, 
though  Nonconformity  was  to  remain.  It  was  the  Revolution  of  1688 
that  brought  toleration  at  last.  James  II.  so  alienated  the  English  people 
by  his  attempt  to  seize  despotic  power,  and  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 
worship,  that  he  united  Churchmen  and  dissenters  in  revolt  against 
him,  and  William  III.  was  summoned  from' Holland  to  fill  the  throne. 
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Anglicans  and  dissenters  agreed  to  differ  as  to  their  forms  of  worship, 
and  the  Toleration  Act  was  passed  in  1689,  granting  the  right  of  public 
worship  to  orthodox  Protestant  Nonconformists,  and  thus,  though  much 
more  remained  to  be  done,  striking  a  decisive  blow  for  religious  liberty. 


FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  OF   1688 
TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY 


THE  storms  and  tumults  of  the  previous  hundred  years  were  followed 
by  a  reaction.  "  Every  one  laughs  if  one  talks  of  religion,"  said 
Montesquieu,  on  a  visit  to  England.  The  Church  was  weakened  by 
the  secession  of  the  Nonjurors  in  1691,  when  Archbishop  Sancroft,  five 
bishops,  and  four  hundred  clergy  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  William  and 
Mary,  and  preferred  to  suffer  deprivation.  Convocation,  as  a  result  of 
bitter  debates  between  Whig  bishops  and  Tory  clergy,  was  suspended 
from  1717  to  1852.  Lethargy  and  worldliness  played  their  part  in  the 
life  of  the  Church.  But  the  moral  standard  was  no  lower  than  it  had 
been  from  Elizabeth  to  Charles  I.  And  it  was  far  from  being  a  time  of 
inactivity.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Church  societies  known 
as  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
were  all  started  by  men  eager  to  advance  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
America,  in  the  Colonies,  and  later  in  Africa  and  Asia.  It  was  a  great 
epoch  in  the  foundation  of  hospitals  and  charity  schools.  It  was  also  par 
excellence  the  age  of  the  great  theological  champions  of  the  Christian 
faith  against  unbelief  and  deism  ;  the  most  famous  of  the  company  being 
Bishop  Butler  (d.  1752),  author  of  the  Analogy  of  Religion.  It  must,  how 
ever,  be  admitted  that  the  moderation  and  reasonableness  which  dis 
tinguished  the  theologians  were  not  exactly  the  qualities  likely  to  convert 
the  sinner.  The  religious  awakening  came  through  the  great  Evangelical 
movement  which  developed  in  two  directions.  One  part  of  the  move 
ment  owed  its  inspiration  to  John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield,  and 
led  to  a  separation  from  the  Church.  The  other  numbered  great  Church 
men  who  had  no  other  wish  than  to  see  the  evangelical  spirit  kindled 
right  through  the  Church  of  England.  At  first,  Wesley's  movement, 
though  it  went  everywhere,  in  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  who  declared, 
"  I  look  upon  the  whole  world  as  my  parish,"  was  kept  within  the 
Church,  and  some  of  the  Bishops  and  parochial  clergy  were  friendly 
towards  it.  But  more  must  be  said  of  the  development  of  Methodism 
in  a  later  section  on  the  Free  Churches.  The  Evangelical  Church  leaders 
took  their  parishes  for  the  world,  and  awakened  whole  districts  into  new 
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life.  They  were  at  first  much  opposed,  and  even  persecuted.  But  their 
piety  and  their  zealous  preaching,  with  its  insistence  on  the  depravity 
of  human  nature,  the  need  of  personal  conversion,  and  the  vicarious 
Atonement  of  Christ,  made  a  great  impression.  Their  devoted  witness 
bore  abundant  fruit,  alike  in  the  deepening  of  Churchmen's  lives  and 
in  the  promotion  of  good  works.  Among  the  leaders  were  Charles  Simeon, 
Henry  Martyn,  Henry  Venn,  John  Newton,  and  William  Cowper ;  and 
amongst  the  great  Evangelical  laymen  were  William  Wilberforce,  who 
overthrew  the  slave  trade  ;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  author  of  the  Factory 
Laws  ;  Henry  Thornton,  the  Banker ;  and  Robert  Raikes,  who  by  his 
introduction  of  Sunday  Schools  in  1 780  gave  a  new  impulse  to  popular 
education.  It  was  the  Evangelicals  also  who  founded  the  Church  Mis 
sionary  Society,  and  did  so  much  else  in  the  foundation  of  voluntary 
societies  for  promoting  the  work  of  the  Church,  both  abroad  and  at 
home. 

The  political  reforms  and  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  first  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  each  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  Church. 
Following  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  which  resulted  in  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  anomalies 
and  abuses  in  the  administrative  and  financial  system  of  the  Church. 
Arising  out  of  this  report,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  established. 
This  is  a  permanent  body  which,  with  an  annual  income  of  £3,777,000, 
derived  from  the  careful  management  of  Church  property  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  provides  the  main  part  of  the  stipends  of  the 
Bishops  and  the  parochial  clergy.  But  the  Reform  Movement  in  the 
country  might  be  supposed  to  have  other  and  graver  intentions  for  the 
Church.  The  utilitarian  philosophy  was  in  the  ascendent.  Dogma  was 
held  of  little  account.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  in  many  quarters  it 
should  be  felt  that  the  Church  was  in  danger.  Hence  arose  another 
religious  movement  of  a  character  differing  widely  from  the  Evangelical, 
known  as  the  Oxford  Movement. 

The  Oxford  Movement  commenced  with  the  preaching  of  a  sermon 
on  national  apostacy  in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  by  John  Keble  in  1833.  He 
gave  the  signal  of  protest  against  a  liberalism  which  regarded  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  mere  creature  of  the  State  to  be  dealt  with  as  men 
pleased.  In  answer  to  the  liberal  teaching,  John  Keble,  E.  B.  Pusey, 
and  J.  H.  Newman  taught  that  the  Church  was  a  Divine  Society, 
founded  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  endowed  with  supernatural  powers, 
the  trustee  of  the  revealed  Catholic  faith  and  possessing  a  ministry 
which  descended  direct  from  the  Apostles.  These  principles  were  applied 
in  parish  life,  and  in  mission  districts ;  and  through  the  foundation 
of  religious  communities.  In  spite  of  the  secession  of  Newman,  and  later 
of  Manning,  both  of  whom  became  Cardinals  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  influence  of  the  Oxford  Movement  among  the  clergy  of 
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the  Church  of  England  steadily  grew,   and  to-day  finds  its  expression 
in  the  Anglo-Catholic  party. 

Christian  Socialism  was  another  considerable  force  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Its  moving  spirits  were  F.  D.  Maurice  (d.  1872) 
and  Charles  Kingsley  (d.  1875).  The  former  in  particular  was  one  of  the 
greatest  teachers  of  his  generation.  Both  stood  for  a  positive  application 
of  the  Christian  message  to  the  contemporary  situation.  Both  denounced 
the  competitive  system  and  proclaimed  Christianity  to  be  the  only 
foundation  of  Socialism,  and  true  Socialism  to  be  the  necessary  result 
of  a  sound  Christianity.  Thanks  to  their  leadership,  and  that  of  men 
who  came  after  them,  like  Bishop  B.  F.  Westcott  (d.  1901),  Canon  Scott 
Holland  (d.  1918),  and  Bishop  Charles  Gore  (d.  1932),  the  influence  of 
Christian  Socialism  upon  the  life  of  the  Church  has  steadily  increased. 

The  advance  of  Science  and  the  results  of  Biblical  criticism  raised 
problems  of  another  kind.  The  famous  volume  of 'Essays  and  Reviews 
(1860),  with  contributions  from  B.  Jowett,  M.  Pattison,  and  F.  Temple 
(afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  and  others,  was  the  first  of 
several  attempts  by  groups  of  scholars  to  interpret  modern  thought  to 
the  contemporary  Church.  The  book  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  debate 
and  was  censured  by  the  Bishops.  A  group  of  Cambridge  scholars, 
Bishop  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (d.  1889),  Bishop  B.  F.  Westcott,  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort 
(d.  1892),  published  work  of  the  greatest  value  on  the  New  Testament. 
Lux  Mundi  (1889),  a  series  of  studies  in  the  Religion  of  the  Incarnation, 
edited  by  Charles  Gore,  exercised  a  considerable  influence  at  the  end  of 
the  century  ;  while  Foundations  (1912),  edited  by  B.  H.  Streeter,  repre 
sented  the  liberal  and  liberal  catholic  position  of  some  of  the  younger 
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Oxford  theologians  just  before  the  World  War.  The  most  important 
recent  publication  dealing  with  doctrinal  questions  is  Doctrine  in  the 
Church  of  England  (1938).  This  is  the  report  of  a  theological  commission, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  all  schools  of  thought,  appointed  by  the 
Archbishops  in  1922  to  consider  the  extent  of  existing  agreement  within 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  removal  or  diminution .  of  existing 
differences.  It  is  invaluable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  trend  of  Church 
thought  of  the  present  day. 

The  last  hundred  years  have  seen  a  general  expansion  of  the  work 
of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  overseas  has  developed  in  a  remark 
able  way.  There  has  been  a  notable  advance  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  since  the  first  Lambeth  Conference  of  Anglican 
Bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  called  because  held  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  in  1867.  There  has  also  been  a  continuous  development  in  the 
connections  between  the  Church  of  England  and  other  Christian 
Communions. 

A  great  increase  of  the  work  of  the  Church  at  home  has  been  evident. 
Twelve  new  dioceses  have  been  founded  since  1900.  Hundreds  of  new 
Churches  have  been  built  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population  on  the 
new  Housing  Estates.  The  total  amount  of  voluntary  contributions 
raised  by  the  parochial  clergy  and  their  organisations,  for  the  general 
work  of  the  Church,  averages  over  £6,000,000  a  year. 

A  far-reaching  constitutional  change  was  the  grant  of  large  powers 
of  self-government  to  the  Church  in  1919.  The  change  was  achieved 
in  the  main  by  Archbishop  Davidson  (d.  1930)  in  conjunction  with  a 
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strong  body  of  younger  Churchmen  known  as  "  The  Life  and  Liberty 
Movement,"  building  upon  the  recommendations  of  an  Archbishops' 
Committee,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Selborne  was  Chairman.  By  the  Church 
of  England  Assembly  (Powers)  Act,  Parliament  agreed  to  a  devolution  of 
its  powers  in  ecclesiastical  matters  to  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  passes  Measures  subject  to  final  ratification  by  itself. 

Among  the  matters  which  have  come  before  the  Church  Assembly 
is  the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
both  that  the  law  of  public  worship  is  too  narrow  for  the  present  day 
and  that  the  machinery  for  discipline  has  broken  down.  But  though 
the  proposals  for  revision  were  carried  by  large  majorities  in  the  Church 
Assembly,  Measures  embodying  the  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1927  and  1928.  The  rejection  was  due  mainly  to  the 
opposition  of  a  powerful  section  in  the  Church  of  England  itself  which 
objected  to  the  alterations  proposed  in  connection  with  the  Sacrament 
of  Holy  Communion.  It  was  a  grievous  blow.  The  revision  was  not  ideal, 
and  many  Churchmen  now  would  prefer  a  different  approach.  But 
beyond  all  doubt  means  ought  to  be  found  by  which  the  Church,  "  when 
its  mind  has  been  fully  ascertained,"  shall  retain  "  its  inalienable  right  " 
to  formulate  its  faith  and  express  that  faith  in  its  forms  of  worship. 

The  numerical  membership  of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  precisely.  It  is  also  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a  proper 
basis  of  comparison  with  other  Churches.  No  provision  is  made  at 
present  for  recording  religious  allegiance  in  the  ten-yearly  Census,  as 
is  customary  in  the  British  Dominions  and  in  most  European  countries. 
The  total  Roman  Catholic  population  of  England  and  Wales  for  1940 
is  given  in  the  Catholic  Directory  as  2,406,419  (including  443,882 
children  in  Roman  Catholic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools).  The 
number  of  Free  Church  adult  recognised  members  and  ministers  in 
England  and  Wales  for  1940  is  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Free  Church  Council  as  1,948,448  (the  Methodists  being 
807,051  of  the  total).  There  are  no  similar  official  statistics  for  the 
Church  of  England.  IVhittaker's  Almanack  (1939),  basing  its  estimate 
on  a  careful  calculation  made  for  the  Church  Self-Government  Chronicle  in 
1931,  and  taking  England  alone,  gives  the  membership  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  1929  as  2,120,000,  or  5.66  per  cent  of  the  whole  ; 
of  the  Free  Churches  as  5,208,000,  or  14.24  per  cent  of  the  whole  ;  and 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  25,800,000,  or  69.54  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
This  general  estimate  agrees  substantially  with  the  results  shown  by  com 
paring  the  number  of  infant  baptisms  in  the  Church  of  England  with 
the  number  of  live  births  ;  the  proportion  of  baptisms  to  births  for  the 
years  1913  to  1936  being  67  per  cent.  It  also  agrees  with  the  results 
obtained  from  the  religious  classification  in  the  Army  in  wartime,  as, 
according  to  the  Chaplain-General,  "  of  the  total  personnel  serving  in 
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the  Army,  something  between  two-thirds  and  three-quarters  are  Church 
of  England." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  big  gap  between  this  general 
membership  and  those  who  can  fairly  be  described  as  active  churchmen, 
or  communicants.  Thus  the  number  of  lay  persons  over  18  entered  as 
qualified  electors  on  the  Electoral  Rolls  in  the  parishes  in  1940  was 
2,388,359  ;  while  the  number  of  Easter  communicants  in  the  same  year 
was  2,134,897.  But,  whether  they  are  active  or  passive,  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  claim  to  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 


TASKS  AHEAD 

RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION 


ONE  of  the  most  urgent  problems  facing  the  Church  to-day  is  that  of 
religious  education.  The  war  and  the  evacuation  have  thrown  a  vivid 
light  on  the  extent  of  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  elementary 
facts  in  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  lack  of  effective  contact  with 
Church  life  and  worship.  But  the  war  has  also  made  it  plainer  than  ever 
that  the  essential  foundation  for  a  true  civilisation  is  a  religious  faith, 
and  that  unless  definite  steps  are  taken  to  teach  that  faith,  the  whole 
national  life  is  bound  to  decline.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York, 
and  Wales  and  the  Free  Church  leaders  are  now  actively  co-operating 
in  a  movement  to  make  Christian  teaching  the  centre  of  the  national 
system  of  education,  in  all  types  of  school.  It  is  receiving  widespread 
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support  ;  and  representations  are  being  made  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  real  issue  is  this.  Do  people  desire  England  to  be  a  Christian 
country  ?  The  main  points  which  are  being  pressed  as  immediately 
necessary  specially  affect  elementary  schools.  And  there  are  three  foun 
dation  principles.  The  first  is  in  insistence  that  in  all  schools  a  Christian 
education  should  be  given  to  all  scholars  (except  those  whose  parents 
desire  them  to  be  withdrawn) .  The  second  is  that  the  work  of  religious 
instruction  should  only  be  entrusted  to  teachers  willing  and  competent 
to  give  it.  The  third  is  that  religious  education  should  be  recognised 
as  including  training  in  worship.  If  these  are  accepted,  and  if  as  a 
consequence  religious  knowledge  becomes  one  of  the  regular  optional 
subjects  for  the  Teacher's  Certificate,  and  if  refresher  courses  in  religious 
knowledge  are  set  on  foot  by  the  Local  Education  Authorities  for  teachers 
generally,  an  immense  step  forward  will  have  been  taken.  But  there 
will  still  remain  the  problem  of  the  homes  from  which  the  children  come, 
and  the  religious  education  of  the  parents,  a  task  in  which  teachers  and 
ministers  of  all  denominations  are  mainly  concerned.  And  there  will 
also  remain  the  problem  of  relating  the  child  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Christian  Churchu 

SOCIAL    ORDER 

Another  call  comes  to  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  social  situation. 
The  Church  must  relate  itself  to  the  material  needs  of  the  people  in  a 
far  more  living  way  all  along  the  line.  It  was  just  because  it  did  present 
churchmen  with  a  serious  challenge  on  present  practice  that  the  Arch 
bishop  of  York's  conference  at  Malvern  in  January,  1941,  on  the  Life 
of  the  Church  and  the  Order  of  Society  aroused  such  widespread  interest 
throughout  the  country.  It  criticised  the  predominance  of  the  profit 
motive  in  industry,  and  declared  that,  while  no  structural  organisation 
of  society  can  bring  about  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth,  the  Church  can  point  to  those  features  in  our  existing  society 
which,  although  they  can  never  prevent  individual  men  and  women 
from  becoming  Christian,  are  contrary  to  divine  justice  and  act  as 
stumbling-blocks,  making  it  harder  for  men  to  live  Christian  lives.  It 
urged  that  the  maintenance  of  that  part  of  the  structure  of  our  society 
by  which  the  ultimate  ownership  of  the  principal  industrial  resources  of 
the  community  can  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  private  owners  may  be 
such  'a  stumbling  block.  And  it  made  two  demands  which  must  be 
regarded  as  vital  :  the  restoration  of  man's  economic  activity  to  its 
proper  place  as  the  servant  of  his  whole  personal  life  and  the  expres 
sion  of  his  status  in  the  natural  world  as  a  child  of  God  for  whom  Christ 
died.  The  Malvern  Conference  is  symptomatic  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  minds  of  large  numbers  of  the  younger  clergy  and 
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laity  are  moving  in  this  direction, 
and  seeking  for  a  truer  expression 
of  community. 

CHURCH    REFORM 

It  follows  that  the   Church 
of  England  has  a  special  duty  to 
manifest  the  life  of  a  true  com 
munity  itself,  and  to  re-organise 
its  own  economic  and  admini 
strative    system.     There    are 
glaring  inequalities  in  the  in 
come  of  benefices  ;   and  though 
the  number  of  livings  with  an 
income  of  over  £600  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  total  num 
ber  throughout  the  country,  the 
number  of  poor  livings  is  very 
large.    Nor  at  present  need  the 
income  of  a  living  bear  any  re 
lation  to  the  importance  of  the 
post.    If  the  Church  is  to  present 
an  example  of  just  dealing,   a 
redistribution    of    existing    en 
dowments  is  essential.    What  is 
wanted  is  a  scale  of  remuneration  which  will  secure  that  every  clergy 
man  in  full  employment  shall  have  a  stipend  sufficient  for  his  work,  with 
allowances  for  his  family  and  other  responsibilities,  and  for  the  needs  and 
expenses  of  the  post.      The  redistribution  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
carefully  planned,   and  there   are  various  methods  of  achieving  it.     It 
should  include  episcopal  as  well  as  parochial  endowments.    By  itself  it 
would  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  needs  to  be  met,  as  it  would  require 
to  be  supplemented  with  voluntary  contributions.    But  without  such  re 
distribution  justice  cannot  be  done.     The  redistribution  of  endowments 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  reconsideration  of  the  size  of  the  parish  in 
many  instances,  and  of  the  diocese,  with  the  possibility  of  larger  grouping 
and  team  work,  and  the  creation  of  specialist  posts. 

Another  reform  of  great  importance  is  a  modification  of  the  free 
hold  of  the  parson.  The  spiritual  and  intellectual  freedom  of  the 
incumbent  must  be  safeguarded  ;  but  there  are  other  ways  of  securing 
this  than  the  retention  of  the  freehold  as  it  now  exists.  Means  should  be 
found  by  which  a  clergyman  who,  after  full  consideration,  is  judged  by 
a  diocesan  authority  to  be  thoroughly  unsuitable  for  the  parish  of  which 
he  is  incumbent,  whether  through  negligence,  or  through  failure  to  meet 
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its  spiritual  needs  (not  necessarily  due  to  his  own  fault),  can  be  com 
pelled  to  leave  that  parish,  with  due  financial  provision.  There  should 
also  be  a  compulsory  retiring  age  for  clergy  of  all  ranks,  with  a  sufficient 
pension.  The  Church  Assembly  in  1939  passed  a  resolution  that  this  age 
should  be  75,  but  no  Measure  has  been  adopted  to  give  it  legal  effect. 

These  and  similar  reforms,  such  as  a  reform  in  the  appointment  of 
Bishops,  and  a  reform  of  the  Church  Courts,  are  reforms  in  the  material 
field.  But  they  are  none  the  less  vital.  Two  other  reforms  of  a  different 
character  and  of  great  urgency  must  also  be  named.  One  is  the  giving 
of  a  more  practical  bent  to  the  training  of  the  clergy,  and  of  a  fuller 
equipment  for  meeting  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  problems  of 
the  modern  world.  Another  matter  that  is  really  urgent  is  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  language  of  public  worship,  and  to  the  question 
of  what  forms  of  Church  Service  are  best  fitted  to  the  large  number  of 
people,  who  are  unable  to  understand  the  ordinary  liturgical  Services  of 
Matins  and  Evensong. 

A  religious  revival  in  England  is  the  greatest  need  of  our  time.  The 
reforms  which  have  just  been  indicated  wilt  not  by  themselves  achieve 
such  a  revival,  but  they  will  certainly  remove  some  of  the  gravest  obstacles 
in  its  way. 

ORGANISATION 

THE    ARCHBISHOP    OF    CANTERBURY,    PRIMATE    OF    ALL    ENGLAND 

THE   new  Archbishop    of  Canterbury,    William    Temple,    follows 
Cosmo  Gordon   Lang  as  the  ninety-ninth  in  succession  from  St. 
Augustine.     The  Church  of  England  has  two  provinces  between 
which  the  forty-three  dioceses  are  divided,  twenty-nine  Southern  belong 
ing  to  Canterbury,  and  fourteen  Northern  to  York.    By  an  agreement 
made  in    1353   after  a  long  dispute  on  precedence,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  styled  Primate  of  All  England,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Primate  of  England. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  both  Bishop  of  his  own  diocese 
and  exercises  authority  as  metropolitan  over  the  Bishops  of  his  province. 
He  is  also,  for  the  human  aspect  must  never  be  forgotten,  the  wise 
counsellor  of  the  Bishops,  who  naturally  turn  to  him  for  encouragement 
and  guidance.  He  is  President  of  the  Southern  Convocation,  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Englandr  It  is  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  acts  as  spokesman  generally  for  the 
Church  of  England,  sometimes  by  himself,  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  the  Archbishop  of  York.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  he 
expresses  the  Church's  judgment  in  Parliament,  and  Archbishop  Lang 
and  his  predecessor,  Randall  Davidson,  have  constantly  intervened  with 
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great  effect  in  social  and  international  questions,  both  in  Parliament 
and  outside.  Archbishop  Davidson's  Appeal  from  the  Churches  at  the 
time  of  the  General  Strike  (1926)  was  a  notable- instance  of  independent 
action.  The  Archbishop  is  also  generally  expected  to  express  the  judgment 
of  the  Christian  conscience  on  national  occasions  and  issues. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  place  held  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  as  the  leading  representative  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
national  life  is  the  Coronation  of  the  Sovereign,  which  he  alone  may 
perform.  That  service  is  not  simply  a  magnificent  pageant,  but  a  reminder 
of  the  rule  of  Christ  over  earthly  Kingdoms.  To  quote  the  Archbishop's 
words,  when  delivering  the  Orb  into  the  King's  hands  : 

"  When  you  see  this  Orb  thus  set  under  the  Cross,  remember  that  the 
whole  world  is  subject  to  the  Power  and  Empire  of  Christ  our  Redeemer." 

It  is  the  most  solemn  and  definite  consecration  of  the  State  to 
religion  that  we  could  conceive. 

In  many  other  respects,  too,  the  hold  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  on  the  life  and  different  activities  of  the  nation  is  evident. 
He  is  a  Principal  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  presides  regularly 
at  the  Trustees'  meetings.  He  is  Visitor  of  three  Oxford  colleges,  of 
King's  College,  London,  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  and 
of  two  Public  Schools  ;  and  he  is  President  of  most  of  the  chief  Church 
Societies.  JHe  is  occasionally  called  upon  to  act  as  a  Judge.  And,  because 
he  is  outside  party  politics,  his  advice  is  often  sought  by  some  of  the 
highest  in  the  land  on  all  sorts  of  matters  of  public  moment. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  a  far-reaching  influence  outside 
the  British  Isles.  He  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Anglican  Com 
munion,  and,  in  this  capacity,  receives  constant  requests  for  counsel. 
But  this  relationship  to  the  Bishops  and  dioceses  of  other  Provinces  is 
real  and  practical  and  useful,  just  because  it  is  informal  and  undefined. 
His  predecessor,  Anselm,  was  styled  by  Pope  Urban  II.  "  the  Pope  of 
another  world."  So  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  virtue  of  his 
historic  position,  as  well  as  his  great  place  in  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity, 
is  regarded  by  other  Churches  abroad  as  a  foremost,  if  not  the  foremost, 
Church  leader  of  non-Roman  Christendom.  He  is  thus  in  continual, 
receipt  of  communications  from  foreign  Churches,  not  least  the  Greek 
Orthodox  and  other  Churches  of  the  East. 


THE    DIOCESAN    BISHOPS 

There  are  forty-three  dioceses  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  each 
diocese  containing  any  number  of  parishes,  from  twenty-seven  in  Sodor 
and  Man  to  629  in  Oxford.  The  Bishop  has  spiritual  charge  of  the  whole 
of  his  diocese.  He  ordains  deacons  and  priests.  He  licenses  clergy  as 
curates  or  chaplains  or  preachers.  He  institutes  them  to  livings,  and 
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tends  clergy  and  laity  alike  as  a  Father  in  God.  The  Bishop  is  patron 
of  many  of  the  livings  in  his  diocese,  and  sometimes  the  Cathedral 
Canonries  as  well,  besides  the  Archdeaconries.  He  always  has  a  Chan 
cellor  (usually  a  layman)  who  is  judge  in  the  Bishop's  court,  issues 
faculties,  and  advises  the  Bishop  on  various  legal  questions.  In  addition, 
he  has  a  Registrar  who  keeps  his  registers,  and  is  usually  his  legal 
secretary.  He  presides  over  a  Diocesan  Conference,  consisting  of  repre 
sentatives  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  may  summon  synods  of  his  clergy. 
He  is,  in  the  larger  dioceses,  assisted  by  a  Suffragan  Bishop  or  Bishops  ; 
and  in  every  diocese  by  Archdeacons  who  have  districts  of  their  own, 
and  Rural  Deans  with  much  smaller  areas. 

The  diocesan  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  England  are  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  the  Prime  Minister  submitting  a  single  name  for  the  King's 
approval.  In  modern  times  the  Prime  Minister  is  accustomed  to  consult 
the  Archbishop  of  the  province  concerned,  and  he  has  never  been  known 
in  recent  history  to  nominate  a  priest  to  whom  the  Archbishop  con 
scientiously  objected.  In  the  last  resort,  the  Archbishop  could  refuse  to 
consecrate  a  really  unsuitable  nominee,  and,  if  necessary,  resign  ;  but 
no  Prime  Minister  would  be  likely  to  precipitate  a  crisis  of  so  grave  a 
kind.  A  conge  d'elire  is  then  sent  by  the  Crown  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  the  Cathedral,  together  with  Letters  Missive,  containing  the  name  of 
the  Bishop  proposed  for  election.  On  its  receipt  the  Cathedral  Chapter 
meet  to  elect  that  Bishop.  The  election  can  hardly  be  called  a  free 
election.  Nevertheless  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  through  the  fact  of  an 
election,  preserve  the  right  of  refusal  to  elect  in  an  extreme  case.  Al 
though  the  Crown  can  still  nominate  the  Bishop  proposed,  by  issuing 
letters  patent,  this  would  certainly  provoke  a  serious  crisis.  After  election 
the  King  sends  a  mandate  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  province  for  the  con 
firmation  of  the  Bishop-elect.  He  is  then  consecrated  as  a  Bishop  by  the 
Archbishop  and  other  Bishops.  Subsequently  he  does  homage  to  the 
King  in  person.  In  the  case  of  Suffragan  Bishops,  the  diocesan  Bishop 
concerned  communicates  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  province  the  names 
of  two  persons,  the  first  name  mentioned  being  almost  invariably  accepted 
by  the  Crown. 

All  the  diocesan  Bishops  are  members  of  the  two  Upper  Houses  of 
Convocation,  according  to  their  provinces.  Together  they  constitute 
the  House  of  Bishops  in  the  Church  Assembly.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Bishops  as  a  body  to  maintain  the  faith  as  against  error  and  schism.  It 
is  to  the  Bishop  in  his  own  diocese  that  his  clergy  make  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience.  The  Bishops  exercise  their  spiritual  authority 
collectively  in  synod,  and  each  individually  in  his  own  diocese. 

The  two  Archbishops,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Win 
chester,  and  twenty-one  other  diocesan  Bishops,  in  order  of  seniority, 
are  members  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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THE    PARSON    IN    HIS    PARISH 

There  are  over  thirteen  thousand  parishes  in  England.  Each  parish 
has  its  own  parish  church.  Very  often  in  the  country  the  church  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  village  or  country  town.  And  the  ancient  churches, 
Saxon  or  Norman  or  of  later  days,  standing  in  the  old  churchyards, 
with  their  towers  or  their  spires  and  their  beautiful  buildings,  marked 
with  the  memories  of  centuries,  represent  to  those  living  in  the  village, 
or  those  who  have  left  it  for  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Empire, 
far  more  than  they  know. 

Every  parish  has  its  parson.  He  is  bound  to  have  his  home  in  the 
parish,  whoever  else  is  absent,  and  to  be  at  the  call  of  every  parishioner 
who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  his  services.  Unlike  any  other  minister  of 
religion,  he  has  the  privilege  of  visiting  every  house.  Thus,  because  he 
is  a  Church  of  England  parson,  he  has  duties  and  obligations  to  the  whole 
body  of  parishioners,  whether  or  not  they  profess  any  care  for  religion, 
and  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  any  congregation.  England  owes 
more  than  it  knows  to  successive  generations  of  devoted  parochial  clergy. 
Not  only  have  they  and  their  wives  given  an  example  of  unselfish  service 
to  their  people,  but  an  immense  number  of  the  best  servants  of  the 
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country,  in  'all  branches  of  the  national  life,  have  come  from  parsons' 
homes. 

Chaucer  wrote  of  the  "  poure  persoun  of  the  toun,"  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales  : 

"  This  noble  ensample  to  his  sheep  he  yaf 
That  first  he  wroghte,  and  afterward  he  taughte  ;   .   .   . 
But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles'  twelve 
He  taughte,  and  first  he  folwed  it  himselve." 

If  the  parson  of  to-day  is  to  play  his  true  part  in  the  life  of  the  parish,. 
he  must  follow  the  same  path.  The  parson  ought  to  be  intimately  related 
to  the  work  of  his  people.  That  is  to  say,  he  should  be  interested  in  it, 
and  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  done.  He  cannot  rightly  minister 
to  the  souls  of  his  parishioners  if  he  is  entirely  unconcerned  about  their 
bodies  and  their  minds.  He  is  a  teacher  of  the  Christian  faith,  a  helper 
in  the  spiritual  life,  a  visitor  of  the  flock,  the  leader  of  worship,  and  the 
Minister  of  Christ's  Word  and  Sacraments.  But  he  fulfils  these  tasks 
in  a  community  of  men  and  women  who  are  his  neighbours.  Their  life 
should  be  his  life,  and  their  moral  and  social  welfare  should  be  his  con 
cern.  He  should  be,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  conscience  of  the  community, 
protecting  the  poorer  neighbours,  helping  to  secure  better  housing,  if 
needed,  and  the  other  requirements  of  a  true  community  life.  And 
besides  this,  men  and  women  need  "  a  Gospel  to  live  by,  a  stirring  of 
intellectual  powers,  a  widening  of  outlook,  a  developing  of  mental  and 
moral  fibre,  an  energising  of  life,"  a  quickening  of  the  appeal  of  beauty 
in  nature  and  art.  To  all  these  purposes  a  parson  who  is  a  sincere  man 
of  God  can  make  a  real  contribution.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  what  a 
parson  can  do  for  the  community  if  the  Spirit  is  within  him.  In  work 
or  worship,  in  school  or  playing-field,  in  the  service  of  youth  or  on  the 
Parish  Council,  in  social  witness,  and,  in  days  like  the  present,  in  friend 
ship  with  his  neighbours  in  air-raid  shelters,  in  doing  his  share  in  the 
civilian  services,  in  cheering  homes  from  which  the  men  have  gone,  the 
right  kind  of  parson,  working  as  a  member  of  a  team,  has  an  oppor 
tunity  and  a  happiness  which  are  unique. 

The  parson  is  appointed  to  his  living  by  a  patron,  who  may  be  the 
Crown,  the  Bishop,  or  the  Squire,  or  almost  any  layman  or  cleric  or  body 
of  trustees.  He  is  instituted  to  his  living  by  the  Bishop.  Once  instituted 
he  cannot  (in  ordinary  circumstances)  be  moved  against  his  will.  This  is 
called  the  parson's  freehold.  Where  the  parish  is  a  large  parish,  assistant 
clergy  serve  as  curates,  but  they  have  no  freehold.  The  parson  is  called 
:c  Rector  "  where  he  receives  all  the  ecclesiastical  dues  and  endowments 
originally  left  to  his  benefice.  He  is  called  "  Vicar  "  where  he  receives 
only  a  share  of  them,  the  larger  part  having  been  taken  by  the  successors 
of  the  monastery  or  other  corporation,  for  which  formerly  he  would 
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have  acted  as  deputy  or  curate.  The  stipends  of  the  clergy  come  partly 
from  ancient  endowments  belonging  to  the  Church,  partly  from  voluntary 
offerings.  The  Parochial  clergy,  like  the  Bishops,  and  all  other  clergy 
(except  chaplains  to  the  forces  and  chaplains  appointed  by  the  Govern 
ment  or  a  public  authority)  are  paid  entirely  out  of  Church  Funds. 

In  every  parish  there  are  normally  two  Churchwardens,  and  also  a 
parochial  church  council,  of  which  the  Vicar  is  Chairman  and  the 
Churchwardens  ex  qfficio  members.  It  consists  of  lay  Church  men  and 
women,  being  communicant  members  of  the  Church,  who  are  elected 
by  their  fellow  Church  members.  The  duties  of  'the  Church  Council 
include  the  care  of  the  fabric  of  the  Church,  and  assisting  the  incumbent 
generally  in  his  work,  while  the  incumbent  has  the  sole  ultimate  responsi 
bility,  subject  to  the  Bishop,  for  the  conduct  of  the  services  in  accordance 
with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  earliest  English  Church  was  a  rural  Church.  The  countryside 
has  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  revival  of  national  life  after  the  War,  and 
the  country  parish  churches  should  have  their  share  in  the  common  task. 
The  country  school  also  has  a  special  role  to  fill,  and  it  makes  all  the  differ 
ence  when  the  parson  and  the  teacher  work  together.  The  parish  church 
is  intended  to  be  the  place  in  which  the  whole  life  of  the  community — the 
home,  the  school,  the  farm,  the  factory,  and  the  market — are  consecrated 
to  God. 
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THE    CATHEDRALS 

The  Cathedral  Church  is  the  Church  in  which  the  Bishop's  throne 
(cathedra)  is  placed.  Most  English  Cathedrals  are  ancient,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  modern  Cathedrals,  some  newly  built,  like  Liverpool,  others 
converted  into  Cathedrals  from  Parish  Churches  where  new  dioceses 
have  been  formed. 

The  ancient  English  Cathedral,  with  its  Cloisters,  its  Close,  its  School, 
its  Library,  its  Bishop's  Palace,  its  Deanery,  its  Canons'  and  Minor 
Canons'  houses,  and  other  buildings,  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Lovely  in  itself,  be  it  Norman  or  Early 
English  or  Perpendicular  or  Decorated  in  style  or  a  combination  of  these, 
it  is  generally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  noble  creations  of  the 
architect's  genius,  rich  in  magnificent  works  of  sculpture,  painting,  and 
stained  glass.  The  care  of  the  Cathedral  is  entrusted  to  a  college  of 
clergy  called  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  with  both  residentiary  and  non- 
residentiary  canons.  The  Dean  and  the  residentiary  canons  live  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral,  and  are  responsible  for  the  daily  offering 
of  worship  with  the  Communion  Service  and  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  usually  with  music.  They  stand  historically  for  a  tradition  of 
learning  and  piety,  culture,  and  devotion,  which  are  of  great  value  to 
the  Church.  The  Cathedrals  are  famous  for  their  music,  and  their 
organists  and  choirs  have  made,  and  make,  a  contribution  to  the  whole 
musical  life  of  the  country,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  exaggerate.  They  are  famous  also  for  their  schools.  Nor  are  there 
any  places  in  which  the  history  of  England  can  be  more  clearly  and 
impressively  traced  than  the  Cathedrals,  with  their  tombs,  effigies,  and 
memorials  of  great  statesmen,  divines,  warriors,  artists,  and  writers.  In 
recent  years  the  Cathedrals  have  increasingly  proved  themselves  the 
mother  churches  of  the  dioceses,  and  the  centres  of  diocesan  gatherings 
and  all  kinds  of  festivals,  including  music,  drama,  and  art.  In  all  sorts 
of  ways  there  has  been  a  general  revival  of  Cathedral  life,  in  which  the 
Friends  of  particular  Cathedrals  play  a  notable  part.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  Cathedrals  have  a  bigger  role  yet  to  fill  in  the  whole  spiritual 
life  of  the  nation. 


CONVOCATION 

Convocation  is  not  only  the  oldest  clerical  assembly  in  England,  but 
older  than  Parliament.  Each  Province  has  its  own  Convocation,  in 
which  the  Diocesan  Bishops  sit  as  the  Upper  House,  and  the  Clergy,  by 
their  representatives,  as  the  Lower.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
the  President  of  the  Convocation  .of  Canterbury  ;  the  Archbishop  of 
York  of  the  Convocation  of  York.  Each  Lower  House  has  its  Prolocutor 
or  Speaker.  The  Lower  House  consists  of  Deans  (or  other  members  of 
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the  Cathedral  Chapter),  two  Archdeacons  from  each  diocese,  and 
Proctors  for  the  Clergy  elected  by  the  clergy  in  each  diocese  in  propor 
tion  to  their  numbers.  The  Canterbury  Lower  House  also  includes 
representatives  of  the  theological  faculties  in  the  Universities.  Convoca 
tion  meets  usually  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  its  sittings  take  place 
while  Parliament  is  in  session.  A  new  Convocation  is  always  elected  at 
the  same  time  as  a  new  Parliament. 

Convocation  is  the  governing  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  summoned  by  the  King's  Writ,  addressed  to  the  Arch 
bishop.  Its  procedure  is  mainly  through  Resolutions  and  Reports,  or, 
where  legislation  is  required,  by  Canons.  On  occasions  the  King  issues 
Letters  of  Business  requesting  Convocation  to  take  special  matters  into 
consideration.  This  was  last  done  when  the  King  requested  Convocation 
to  consider  a  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  When  the  Resolu 
tions  touch  questions  of  faith  or  worship  or  discipline,  the  Upper  House 
may  ask  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Lower  House.  When  such  concur 
rence  is  given,  the  Resolution  becomes  an  Act  of  Convocation,  claiming 
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the  loyal  obedience  of  the  clergy  as  a  body.  Procedure  by  Canon  is  more 
elaborate.  But  once  a  Canon  is  enacted  and  promulged,  it  binds  the 
clergy  as  a  Church  Law.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  decided  that  pro 
cedure  by  Canon  is  desirable,  the  matter  is  discussed  in  Convocation, 
on  the  basis,  usually,  of  a  Report  from  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses.  Then  the  proposed  Canon  is  submitted  in  draft  to  the  Crown 
(through  the  Home  Secretary).  On  receiving  trie  Draft  Canon  back, 
the  Archbishop  applies  formally  for  the  Royal  Assent  and  Licence  to  enact 
and  promulge  a  Canon.  The  Draft  Canon  is  then  adopted  by  Convoca 
tion  as  a  Canon,  and  the  Royal  Assent  and  Licence  are  given.  Convocation 
is  forbidden  by  Statute  to  enact  any  Canon  which  is  contrary  or  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  the  Realm.  Convocation  also  possesses  the  right  to  address 
the  Crown. 

THE    CHURCH    ASSEMBLY 

Until  1919  the  only  way  of  making  any  change,  requiring  an  altera 
tion  in  the  law  dealing  with  Church  affairs,  was  through  Act  of 
Parliament.  In  practice,  Parliament  was  far  too  busy  to  give  the 
necessary  time.  In  principle,  it  was  not  the  most  suitable  body  for  the 
purpose.  In  1919  an  Enabling  Act  was  passed  which  gave  powers  to  a 
representative  Church  Assembly  to  adopt  measures  relating  to  any 
matter  concerning  the  Church  of  England,  including  the  repeal  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  subject  only  to  a  Report  on  the  Measure  by  a  Com 
mittee  called  the  Ecclesiastical  Committee  of  Parliament  and  Resolutions 
approving  the  Measure  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  National  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  give  it  its  full 
name,  is  composed  of  three  Houses,  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity.  The 
House  of  Bishops  consists  of  the  Upper  Houses  of  the  two  Convocations, 
sitting  together  ;  and  the  House  of  Clergy  consists  of  the  Lower  Houses. 
The  new  factor  of  great  importance  is  the  House  of  Laity,  through  which 
an  effective  legislative  voice  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  been  secured  for 
the  Church  laity  as  such.  It  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Diocesan 
Conferences  all  over  England.  Every  diocese  has  its  Diocesan  Conference, 
with  its  Chamber  of  Laity.  Every  parish  has  its  Parochial  Church 
Council,  to  look  after  local  Church  affairs.  The  importance  of  the 
Enabling  Act  lies  not  only  in  making  legislation  possible,  but  in  giving 
the  laity  of  the  Church,  from  the  smallest  parish  up  to  the  National 
Assembly  itself,  the  opportunity  of  a  real  share  in  the  administration  and 
government  of  the  Church.  The  Church  Assembly  meets  usually  three 
times  a  year.  Its  Chairman  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Its  total 
membership  is  730,  of  whom  345  are  laity.  It  may  debate  any  matter 
of  importance  to  the  Church.  It  is  also  the  body  which  adopts  the  annual 
Church  Budget  prepared  by  the  Central  Board  of  Finance.  It  has  its 
own  Legislative  Committee  for  communicating  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
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Committee  of  Parliament.  The  Ecclesiastical  Committee  consists  of 
fifteen  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  nominated  by  the  Lord  Chan 
cellor,  and  fifteen  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  nominated  by 
the  Speaker.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Committee  to  consider 
the  Measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Assembly  after  the  various 
stages  of  deliberation,  and  to  make  a  report  to  Parliament  stating  its 
nature  and  legal  effect,  and  the  Committee's  views  as  to  its  expediency, 
"  especially  with  relation  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  His  Majesty's 
subjects."  The  Ecclesiastical  Committee  cannot  amend  a  Measure,  but 
any  Measure  adversely  criticised  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Committee  can 
be  withdrawn  and  may  be  reintroduced,  with  or  without  amendments, 
and  considered  afresh  by  the  Church  Assembly.  The  Measure,  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  Committee's  report,  is  laid  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  a  Motion  is  proposed  in  both  Houses  as  follows  : 

'  That  in  accordance  with  the  Church  of  England 
Assembly  Powers  Act,  1919,  this  House  do  direct 
that  the  [  ]  Measure  be  presented  to  His 

Majesty  for  the  Royal  Assent." 

If  both  Houses  pass  the  Resolution,  the  Measure  receives  the  Royal 
Assent,  and  has  the  force  and  effect  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  arrears  of  Church  Reform  were  very  heavy  when  the  Church 
Assembly  began,  and  there  has  perhaps  been  almost  too  much  haste  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Between  1919  and  1941  eighty  Measures  had  been 
passed.  The  two  Prayer  Book  Measures  were  rejected,  as  has  already 
been  explained. 

Considered  all  round,  the  Church  Assembly  has  proved  a  practical 
instrument  of  legislative  action,  as  well  as  a  useful  means  of  collabora 
tion  between  Bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  representing  the  dioceses  of  the 
Church  of  England. 


THE  ANGLICAN  COMMUNION 

THE    range  of  the   Church  of  England  has  increased  beyond   all 
recognition  since  the  sixteenth  century.      Then  there  were  twenty- 
one  Bishops  in  English  sees,   now  there  are  over  400   exercising 
episcopal  superintendence  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  belonging  to 
various   Provinces   or  Dioceses   in   the  Aglican   Communion.     Actually 
412  Bishops  were  invited  to  the  Lambeth  Conference  due  for  1940,  but 
not  held  on  account  of  the  war.  Take  the  Province  geographically  nearest 
first.    Up  to  1920,  the  four  Dioceses  of  Wales  belonged  to  the  Province 
of  Canterbury.     Since   that  year,   when   they  were   disestablished,   the 
Welsh  dioceses  (now  six)  have  formed  the  Church  in  Wales.    North  of 
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the  Tweed,  there  is  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  of  which  the  seven 
Diocesan  Bishops  are  successors  of  those  deprived  by  the  Scottish  Parlia 
ment,  which  in  1689  abolished  Prelacy,  and  in  1690  vested  the  whole 
government  of  the  Church  in  Presbyterian  Ministers  and  Elders.  Across 
St.  George's  Channel  is  the  Church  of  Ireland,  looking  back  to  St. 
Patrick  in  the  fifth  century,  disestablished  in  1869. 

But  the  Anglican  Communion  goes  far  beyond  the  British  Isles. 
There  is  an  Anglican  Church  in  each  of  the  Dominions.  First  in  date 
comes  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  the  first  Colonial  Bishop  to 
be  consecrated  being  Charles  Inglis,  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  1787.  Next 
comes  the  Church  of  England  in  Australia  and  Tasmania.  And  besides 
them  are  the  Churches  of  the  Provinces  of  New  Zealand,  of  South  Africa, 
of  the  West  Indies,  of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon.  All  these  may  be  called 
Anglican  Churches  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  all  look  back  to 
the  Church  of  England  as  their  centre.  In  addition,  there  are  those 
parts  of  the  Anglican  Communion  arising  out  of  the  missionary  activity 
of  the  Church  of  England,  not  only  in  British  territory,  but  in  foreign 
countries.  Most  significant  of  all,  as  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Com 
munion,  and  first  to  possess  an  Anglican  Bishop  outside  the  British  Isles, 
is  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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After  many  delays  in  England,  three  Scottish  Bishops  in  Aberdeen  conse 
crated  Samuel  Seabury  as  Bishop  of  Connecticut  in  1784  ;  and  in  1787 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  other  Bishops  consecrated  Samuel 
Provost  and  William  White  in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel  as  Bishops  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Bishops  of  all  these  Churches,  Provinces,  and  Dioceses,  are  in 
full  fellowship  with  one  another,  in  spite  of  belonging  to  different  coun 
tries  and  races,  and  living  under  different  governments.  They  meet 
every  ten  years,  except  when  war  interrupts,  as  Bishops  of  self-governing 
Churches,  for  common  counsel,  at  the  Lambeth  Conferences.  The  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  is  President  of  the  Conference.  He  welcomes 
the  Bishops  at  an  opening  Service  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  sitting  in 
the  throne  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  Conference,  lasting  five  weeks,  takes 
place  in  his  Palace  at  Lambeth.  Between  the  Conferences  a  Consultative 
Body,  on  which  Bishops  from  the  Dominions  and  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  serve,  meets  from  time  to  time  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  a  continuation  and  advisory  committee. 

So  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  Anglican 
Communion,  is  a  Church  not  only  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  but 
also  of  all  English-speaking  communities. 


NONCONFORMITY  AND  THE  FREE  CHURCHES 

THE  rise  of  Nonconformity  has  a  great  place  in  the  history  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  story  of  the  English  Church.  As  far  back 
as  the  fourteenth  century,  before  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  had 
yet  become  a  single  race,  there  were  traces  of  both  the  Saxon  and  the 
Norman  elements  in  the  fabric  of  Church  life.  Some  would  say  that  the 
Saxon  contribution  was  the  rougher  and  plainer  ;  while  the  Norman 
style  was  more  splendid  and  ornate.  In  any  event,  the  coming  first  of 
the  Friars  with  their  free  and  homely  preaching  in  the  field  and  in  the 
street,  and  later  Wiclif  and  the  Lollards,  is  evidence  that  there  was 
room  before,  as  well  as  after,  the  Reformation,  for  a  plainer  and  more 
popular  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith  and  worship  than  the  generally 
uniform  and  developed  scheme  of  creed  and  liturgy  to  which  the  people 
were  accustomed. 

Nonconformity,  in  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word,  began  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  From  the  very  start  it  expressed  the  protest  of 
independence  against  authority,  and  the  appeal  for  simplicity  and  variety 
instead  of  uniformity  and  tradition.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Free  Churches 
is  just  this.  Anglicanism  and  Nonconformity  provide  the  thesis  and  anti 
thesis  in  English  religious  and,  by  extension,  in  English  political  life. 
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The  cardinal  fact  is  the  existence  in  England  of  two  bodies  of  non-Roman 
Christianity,  agreeing  in  fundamentals,  but  disagreeing  in  non-funda 
mentals  and,  by  implication,  as  to  whether  certain  doctrines  are 
fundamental  or  not. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  cleavage  began  with  an  insistence  by 
authority  on  uniformity.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (1559)  at  once  showed  the  cleavage  between  Puritans 
and  Anglicans  within  the  Church  of  England.  There  was  then  no  other 
Church  but  the  Church  of  England.  The  crisis  came  in  1564  (when 
the  name  of  Puritan  was  first  used)  on  the  question  of  uniformity  of 
ritual.  The  Puritans  objected  to  the  ornaments  rubric  in  the  Elizabethan 
Prayer  Book,  and  many  of  them  were  suspended.  They  then  held  a 
meeting  in  London,  and  "  since  they  could  not  have  the  Word  of  God 
preached  nor  the  Sacraments  administered  without  idolatrous  gear," 
decided  "  to  break  off  from  the  public  Churches  and  to  assemble  as  they 
had  opportunity  in  private  houses  or  elsewhere  to  worship  God  in  a 
manner  that  might  not  offend  against  the  light  of  their  consciences." 
So  "  gathered  Churches  "  commenced  ;  one  of  the  earliest  being  formed 
in  1567  at  Plummers  Hall  in  London  and  another  in  Wandsworth  in 
1572.  The  real  creator  of  the  separatist  movement  was  Robert  Browne. 
Presbyterianism  differed  from  Anglicanism  in  following  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin,  and  in  holding  that  the  religious  organisation  of  the  Church 
should  be  on  the  principle  of  parity  of  ministers  as  against  episcopacy. 
But  it  agreed  with  Anglicanism,  and  differed  from  Independency  as 
holding  a  uniform  system  of  doctrine  and  worship  enforced  and  protected 
by  the  civil  power.  Browne  revolted  from  Presbyterians  and  established 
the  first  Congregational  Church  outside  London  at  Norwich  about  1580. 
The  essence  of  Congregationalism  is  that  the  Christian  Church  must 
consist  of  believers  only,  that  the  individual  Church  is  autonomous  and 
is  a  local  expression  or  outcrop  of  the  Church  Universal,  Christ  Himself 
being  the  sole  Head  of  the  Church.  Browne  and  his  followers  were 
bitterly  attacked.  He  fled  to  Holland,  though  he  later  conformed  and 
died  as  Rector  of  an  English  parish  in  1633.  Many  of  his  followers  in 
the  Eastern  counties  were  imprisoned.  The  first  martyrs  were  hanged 
in  1583  ;  three  more  were  executed  in  1593.  Many  were  banished  and 
set  up  Churches  in  Holland. 

The  rise  of  the  English  Baptists  was  due  to  a  split  in  an  Independent 
Congregation  of  Amsterdam,  certain  members  of  which  founded  a 
separate  Church  based  on  the  doctrine  that  baptism  must  only  be  given 
to  believers  and  therefore  not  to  infants.  Under  the  leadership  of  Thomas 
Helwys  who  returned  with  his  people  to  England  in  1611  the  denomina 
tion  spread.  Other  branches  of  the  Baptist  tradition  developed,  beginning 
with  the  Particular  Baptists  led  by  Henry  Jacob  who  brought  his  people 
from  Middelburg  to  London  in  1616. 
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The  penalties  for  Nonconformity  increased  under  James  I.  And  one 
of  the  results  of  the  harrying  of  Puritans  within  the  Church  of  England, 
many  of  whom  were  deprived,  and  of  those  who  had  set  up  separate 
Churches,  was  the  sailing  of  the  original  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  Plymouth 
to  New  England  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620. 

Under  Charles  I.  the  persecution  became  sharper.  Archbishop  Laud 
rigorously  enforced  uniformity.  Thousands  of  Puritans  emigrated  to 
America,  and  it  was  these  English  refugees  for  conscience  sake  who 
built  up  New  England,  twenty  thousand  fleeing  to  this  new  home  from 
Laud's  persecution  between  1628  and  1640.  "  Laud,"  says  Trevelyan, 
"  was  the  founder  of  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  in  the  New  World.  .  .  . 
If  chance  had  directed  the  course  of  religious  strife  differently,  New 
England  would  not  have  been  peopled  by  our  race."  With  the  Com 
monwealth,  the  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  became  supreme,  and 
were  in  bitter  opposition  to  the  Presbyterians,  while  the  Anglicans  were 
suppressed. 

In  1643  a  shoemaker's  apprentice  named  George  Fox  was  converted, 
and  the  result  of  his  ministry,  beginning  about  1647,  was  tne  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers.  The  centre  of  his  system  was  the  doctrine  of  "  inner 
light,"  an  inspiration  coming  to  the  individual  from  within.  Fox  was 
opposed  to  forms  of  service  and  ritual,  and  to  an  ordered  ministry  and 
the  sacraments.  He  taught  the  renunciation  offeree  and  the  wickedness 
of  war.  He  forbade  the  use  of  any  form  of  oath.  He  and  his  followers 
were  cruelly  persecuted,  and  he  himself  imprisoned  eight  times.  But 
such  was  his  power  and  so  great  his  genius  as  an  itinerant  preacher  all 
over  the  British  Isles,  in  the  West  Indies  and  North  America  and  Holland, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  Society  was  so  firmly  established  as  to 
number  many  thousands  of  members. 

There  was  a  violent  reaction  against  Nonconformity  when  Charles  II. 
was  restored  after  Cromwell's  death.  The  King  desired  to  tolerate 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics  as  well,  but  the 
new  Cavalier  Parliament  rejected  all  attempts  at  conciliation.  The  final 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662.  It  was  more  rigid  than  its  pre 
decessors,  and  required  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything 
contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book  entitled  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  It  hit  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists  alike,  and  drove 
twelve  hundred  clergy  out  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  not  only  cast 
the  Nonconformists  out,  but  so  straitly  bound  the  Church  of  England 
itself  that  from  that  day  to  this  no  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  to  meet  the  varying  spiritual  needs  of  the  members  of  that  Church 
has  ever  been  achieved.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  a  remark 
able  rapprochement  took  place  between  Nonconformists  and  Anglicans. 
The  whole  country  was  outraged  by  the  King's  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
policy,  and  his  strong  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Non- 
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conformists  and  Churchmen  laid  their  disagreements  aside,  united  in 
opposition  to  his  rule,  and  joined  in  inviting  William  of  Orange  to 
occupy  the  English  throne.  This  directly  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Tolera 
tion  Act  in  1689,  which  established  freedom  of  worship  and  allowed 
Nonconformists — Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers 
—to  spread  through  the  country,  under  their  own  regulations  and  with 
their  own  meeting-places  ;  though  they  were  still  obliged  to  subscribe 
to  the  Thirty-nine  articles  (with  slight  omissions)  as  a  condition  of 
obtaining  any  position  of  profit  under  the  Crown  or  the  Municipal 
Authority,  or  of  entering  one  of  the  Universities,  and  many  years  had 
yet  to  pass  before  complete  liberty  was  won. 

Another  great  movement  of  Nonconformity  arose  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  throughout  the  country.  A  great 
revival  began  with  the  conversion  of  John  Wesley  in  1738,  during  the 
meeting  of  a  society  in  Aldersgate  Street,  at  the  reading  of  Luther's 
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Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Wesley  was  an  Anglican  priest, 
much  influenced  by  William  Law  and,  with  his  brother  Charles,  had 
already  formed  a  society  of  young  men  at  Oxford,  which  had  received 
the  nickname  of  "  Methodists  "  because  of  their  strictness  of  rule.  He 
had  besides  come  into  contact  with  the  Moravians  on  a  visit  to  America. 
At  first  he  and  George  Whitefield,  a  fellow  "  Methodist,"  worked 
together.  Both  were  filled  with  deep  evangelical  fervour,  Whitefield 
being  the  more  remarkable  preacher.  Later,  they  parted,  on  doctrinal 
grounds.  Whitefield  was  a  Calvinist,  holding  a  strong  predestinarian 
Doctrine.  Wesley  was  an  Armenian  preaching  free  grace.  He  passed 
from  end  to  end  of  the  country  preaching.  He  preached  in  the  pulpits, 
when  allowed,  but  far  more  constantly  in  the  fields,  in  prison,  in  the 
back  streets  of  towns,  arousing  everywhere  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
among  all  sorts  of  people  who  cared  nothing  for  the  Church.  He  was 
himself  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the  last  thing  he 
wished  to  do  was  to  separate  from  it.  But  there  was  great  opposition 
amongst  the  parochial  clergy,  who  resented  his  intrusion  into  their  parishes, 
his  unconventional  methods,  and  his  emotional  congregations.  This, 
together  with  Wesley's  strong  insistence  on  the  fellowship  of  his  society, 
his  system  of  class  meetings  and  a  vast  body  of  lay  preachers,  led  in  the 
end  to  a  separate  Methodist  Church.  The  actual  breach  came  over  the 
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question  of  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  by  others  than  those 
episcopally  ordained.  He  did  not  ordain  men  himself  till  1 784,  and  then 
only  for  America  and  Scotland.  To  the  last  he  asserted  that  his  action 
made  no  change  in  his  relation  to  the  English  Church.  In  1789  he 
reiterated  his  determination  to  live  and  die  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  separation  became  inevitable  in  the  end,  when  the  older 
Anglican  priests  of  the  society  were  overruled  by  the  large  number  of 
those  who  had  been  converts  from  indifference  and  saw  no  reason  why 
the  Sacraments  should  not  be  administered  in  any  Methodist  Chapel 
by  any  person  sufficiently  authorised,  though  not  episcopally  ordained. 
John  Wesley  died  in  1 79 1 .  He  had  built  up  a  magnificent  organisation 
with  a  deeply  spiritual  life,  extending  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  he  had  touched  the  English  working-classes  as  they  had 
seldom  been  touched  before. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  history  of  the  main  branches  of  Noncon 
formity  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  till  to-day.  They  represent  the 
antithesis  to  the  thesis  of  Anglicanism,  and  the  constant  protest  of 
independence  again  authority.  The  reasons  for  the  separations  are 
sometimes  doctrinal,  sometimes  also  social  and  political.  Once  it  is 
recognised  that  the  separations  are  within  the  whole  Church,  and  not 
breaches  from  it,  the  healing  of  the  wounds  should  be  much  less  difficult. 
The  insistence  on  uniformity  was  the  outward  cause  of  the  first  separa 
tions.  Unity  is  not  the  same  thing  as  uniformity,  and  is  perfectly  com 
patible  with  a  large  variety  in  religious  worship  and  custom.  A  wise 
view  of  authority  will  also  allow  the  existence  of  a  proper  independence. 
Great  indeed  would  be  the  service  done  to  English  Christianity,  if,  with 
a  full  regard  for  both  variety  and  independence  within  the  same  Society, 
a  way  could  be  found  now  for  the  ending  of  the  old  divisions,  and  for  a 
clearer  corporate  expression  of  the  agreement  on  fundamentals. 

Reunion  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  English  Free  Churches  is  a  long  way  off.  But  all  Christians  can 
collaborate  in  the  social  and  international  field.  The  powers  of  the 
modern  State  have  escaped  from  control  and  as  a  consequence  civilisa 
tion  is  threatened  with  destruction.  The  great  question  for  Christians 
is  whether  religion  will  abdicate  in  face  of  this  crisis  and  leave  the  direc 
tion  of  human  life  to  the  state  and  the  totalitarian  parties,  or  whether 
it  will  devote  itself  to  the  creation  of  a  new  spiritual  order.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  Christians  of  every  communion,  calling  them  all  to  take 
common  action  in  a  spiritual  crusade  to  make  the  Christian  Faith  once 
again  a  guide  to  the  community. 
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